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This rapid summary will show how various have been her labors ; and 
it is no small praise to add, that in all she has acquitted herself with an 
ability which establishes her right to deal with such diverse themes. 

As a biographer and essayist Mrs. Jameson exhibits a cultivated 
taste, conversance with the best writers, and frequently great calmness 
and sobriety of judgment and keen critical acumen. Her Character- 
istics of "Women holds a high place in Shakespearian literature ; and 
her recently published lectures upon the rights and relations of Woman 
are among the best essays on that much-vexed subject which have 
fallen under our notice. But it is chiefly by her works on Christian 
Art that she is known. These volumes show unusual familiarity with 
her subject, a quick sense of beauty, and clear-sighted discrimination in 
her estimate of pictures, and are among the richest contributions to the 
literature of art. Written in a graceful and eloquent style, and pervaded 
by a pure and elevated spirit, they have done much to make English 
and American readers acquainted with the sacred and legendary art of 
the Middle Age. 



5. — Montaigne the Essayist. A Biography. By Bayjle St. John. 
With Illustrations. London : Chapman and Hall. 1858. 2 vols. 
16mo. pp. 336, 327. 

This biography, as we learn from the Preface, is the first of a series 
in which the author designs to exhibit " a view of the formation and 
variations of opinion, prejudice, character, taste, and to a certain ex- 
tent manners, in France, from the time of Rabelais to that of Rous- 
seau." It is written in a careless, colloquial style, showing little pre- 
cision in the use of words, and none of the higher graces of expres- 
sion. But these defects are evidently to be traced to haste and an 
ill-regulated desire in the writer to be thought lively and entertain- 
ing, rather than to a want of practice. A little pruning would have 
removed from his work many inelegances, and prevented the occur- 
rence of some discrepances and contradictory opinions. His knowledge 
of his subject is ample ; and he has not hesitated to make diligent use 
of the materials collected by previous writers. 

" During fifteen years," he says, " every interval of repose has been occu- 
pied in this study, — chamning intervals, though often unblessed by any valuable 
result ; and if no manuscript journal, note, or register has been first stripped 
of its dust by me, — if no local tradition of importance has met my ear after 
escaping the diligence of provincial enthusiasm, — I believe that these volumes 
contain a narrative entirely new." 
48* 
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The author's biographical and descriptive chapters are much superior 
to his critical comments, although the former are sometimes marred by 
a want of clearness in the arrangement of the facts narrated. The 
abstract of Montaigne's diary during his journey into Italy is particu- 
larly full and interesting. In addition to the sketch of Montaigne's 
life and travels, Mr. St. John has inserted by way of episode a long 
biographical and critical account of the life and writings of Etienne de 
la Boethie, and occasional notices of other friends and contemporaries 
of Montaigne. He has also discussed at length the probable design of 
the Gascon philosopher in the composition of the Essays, and offered 
some judicious remarks in explanation of their general character. 
His estimate of the man is in general impartial, and does not differ 
materially from the judgment pronounced by Mr. Hallam. Upon some 
points, however, in reference to which there is room for a great diver- 
sity of opinions, Mr. St. John takes a different view. 



6. — 1. The Golden Age of American Oratory. By Edward G. 

Paeker. Boston : Whittemore, Niles, and Hall. 1857. 12mo. 

pp. 425. 
2. American Eloquence: a Collection of Speeches and Addresses by 

the most Eminent Orators of America, with Biographical Sketches 

and Illustrative Notes. By Frank Mooee. In two volumes. 

New York : D. Appleton & Co. 1857. Royal 8vo. pp. 576, 614. 

We are glad to see both these works. It is the object of the first- 
named volume to give a careful and thorough analysis of some of our 
principal orators. The names selected as representatives of different 
kinds of eloquence are those of Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, Fisher 
Ames, William Pinkney, Rufus Choate, Edward Everett, Edwin H. 
Chapin, Henry Ward Beecher, and Wendell Phillips, each of whom 
forms the subject of an essay. 

This effort of Mr. Parker to portray some of the noblest living 
and recent orators of his country, is not only a highly honorable one, 
but it is successful. The criticisms are generally clear, comprehensive, 
discriminating, and independent. The style is warm, affluent, and en- 
thusiastic, rising often to great beauty and dignity, though occasionally 
running a little wild, and sometimes dropping to colloquialisms which 
we would rather see avoided. The essays, from the nature of the sub- 
jects, and perhaps from the circumstances under which they were 
written, are unequal, and one might form different opinions of the 
author's skill, as he chanced to open upon one or another. Indeed, 



